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THE CHANT 



(SEE FRONTISPIECE) 

From the Moki (or more properly the Hopi) villages, which are 
built on the almost inaccessible mesas of Arizona, to the many other 
pueblos of the plains in New Mexico, along the Rio Grande River, 
and on up to Taos, in the southern range of the Rocky Mountains, 

the Pueblo Indians hold 
their summer ceremo- 
nial festivals, make their 
offerings and invoke the 
favors of their various 
gods. 

In the Hopi villages 
it is the snake-dance 
ceremony, which is al- 
ready well known. It 
includes a nine days' 
fasting and appeal for 
rain, followed by their 
strange symbolic dance, 
in which real snakes 
are employed. Vari- 
ous authorities declare 
the much-prayed-for 
rain invariably falls soon 
after the dance. At 
Acomaand Cochiti this 
festival is called the corn 
or harvest dance, which 
is similar in many ways 
to the snake dance, but 
without the unique fea- 
ture of the snakes. At 
Ildefonsa, San Juan, 
Taos, and other pueblos 
the principal festivals are named after patron saints which have been 
introduced by the priests connected with the early Spanish occupation. 
These observances consist of night ceremonies in the underground 
estufas or kivas, which are the secret council chambers of the priestly 
orders, by fasting, various games, and races, ending with great feast- 
ing, for which preprarations have been made by the squaws for many 
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days. The week preceding this festival 
the men go out on the plain, where the 
younger braves are coached by their 
elders, and practice their races and feats 
of skill and strength. Returning in the 
late twilight, which lingers luminously in 
the rarified atmosphere, and before dis- 
persing to their homes, the officers and 
older men squat in a circle and chant 
their invocations and rites to the rhythm 
of the drum. These rites have been lit- 
erally handed down to them from the 
remotest past. 

This incident has been chosen as a 
picturesque motive for the painting. 

The Indian is a slave to superstition, 
and never dances and sings for pleasure 
or pastime. There is a hidden meaning 
to all his movements, and he sacredly 
obeys the ceremonial teachings of war, 
the chase, visits, prayers, and feasts. I have witnessed these chants 
and dances of the Pueblo Indians many times, and they always dis- 
play a deep religious sentiment and are characterized by great dignity 
and seriousness. J. H. Sharp. 




DO-REE-TAH, A PUEBLO SQUAW 
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THE EDITOR 

The Lafayette monument which is to be unveiled in Paris next sum- 
mer, embodying the friendly feelings of a sister" republic, is a splendid 
idea. The funds to carry it to completion have been subscribed, in 
large measure, by thousands of school children throughout our land, 
who have been led to believe that their individually small contribu- 
tions were the patriotic expression of a real sentiment. The disposition 
of this large fund has given rise to a breath of suspicion, which, devel- 
oping into a gale of popular doubt, has become so strong that a 
thorough and genuine investigation will be needed to restore public 
confidence in the undertaking. One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars is a very large sum for an equestrian statue as planned. Bar- 
tholdi, the sculptor of " Liberty Enlightening the World," in New 
York harbor, which was a tribute from France to America, considers 
twenty thousand dollars a very large price for the work. The man- 
ner in which Mr. Paul Wayland Bartlett and Mr. George Gray 
•Barnard won the commission, and also the manner in which the latter 
was so unceremoniously dropped, offer material for further examina- 



